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Despite the preeminent position of Ellen G. White 1 in the theology and his- 
tory of the Seventh-day Adventist church, and despite the many articles and 
books that have been written about her, we still know remarkably little 
about her or her literary work, for the church's scholars have not yet ex- 
amined closely and systematically her numerous publications. I believe that 
if we are ever to understand Adventism, as it is today and as it was in the 
nineteenth century, we must undertake this study, which will surely be of 
ultimate benefit to the church. 

What I propose to do here is to provide, somewhat hesitantly, an ex- 
ample of the method that I think Adventist scholarship might profitably 
adopt in this examination of Ellen White's writings. I have selected from 
her book The Great Controversy the chapter entitled "The Bible and the 
French Revolution." I have brought to bear on that chapter the textual and 
historical evidence available, much in the way that other religious literary 
documents are studied by Christian critics and historians. Any conclusions 
that I reach obviously ought to be tested against the other chapters in The 
Great Controversy and against all her other books, which I have deliberately 
excluded from consideration here. 

I do not mean to imply, of course, that I am the first to treat in detail the 
composition of The Great Controversy. But I know of only two essays on 
the book that are worth serious attention, and both of these, unfortunately, 
do not ask the questions I propose to consider. 

The first essay is a chapter in Ellen G. White and Her Critics, in which 
the late Francis D. Nichol attempts to refute the charge of plagiarism in 
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The Great Controversy and The Acts of the Apostles. 2 I have no quarrel 
with Nichol's arguments, though I feel he is on shaky ground when he de- 
fends Mrs. White by showing that certain other nineteenth-century Ad- 
ventist writers also plagiarized extensively. Actually, Nichol seems to me 
to be beating a dead horse with his usual charming vigor. Plagiarism, at 
least as restrictively defined by him, is not the real issue in The Great Con- 
troversy. 

The other treatment of the subject which I have found useful is a mimeo- 
graphed paper entitled "Ellen G. White as an Historian," by Arthur White, 
secretary of the Ellen G. White Estate. This paper was delivered at the 
Quadrennial Council on Higher Education at Andrews University in Au- 
gust 1968. Arthur White covers somewhat the same ground I do, and he 
provides several valuable quotations from unpublished letters by Ellen 
White and her son. Again, although I seldom disagree with what White 
says, he largely ignores the issues that interest me. 

What historians did Ellen White regard most highly ? Do they have in 
common any particular social or political bias ? How careful was she in her 
use of historical evidence? Did she ever make copying errors in transcribing 
material from her sources ? Is there any particular category of historical in- 
formation which she consistently ignored? Did she make use of the best 
scholarship available in her day ? What do the revisions in successive edi- 
tions of The Great Controversy reveal about her changing intentions ? These 
are the questions — and not the traditional ones about whether she plagiar- 
ized and whether only certain passages are inspired — that ought to re- 
ceive our attention. 3 

Before I can discuss any of these matters, however, I must trace, as briefly 
as possible, the genesis and development of the text of The Great Contro- 
versy, particularly the chapter on the French Revolution. 

I 

Ellen White reported having experienced her first supernatural revela- 
tion while engaging in morning worship in December 1844. In an account 
of it published the next year she wrote: "While I was praying at the family 
altar, the Holy Ghost fell upon me, and I seemed to be rising higher and 
higher, far above the dark world." She told of being lifted up to heaven, 
where she saw the sea of glass, the tree of life, and the throne of God. 4 
Other visions followed, dealing with biblical history, the rise of Christian- 
ity, and future events, particularly the second coming of Christ. In 1858, 
abandoning her practice of publishing separate reports of the visions, Mrs. 
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White brought together much of this material in the first volume of Spir- 
itual Gifts, which presented a panoramic view of human history from the 
fall of Adam to the Second Advent. This book constituted the nucleus of 
what was later to become The Great Controversy, but at this point it was a 
slender volume and contained little historical material except for occasional 
comments on the motives of important religious figures of the past. There 
was no mention of the French Revolution. 

As the fourth volume of a set published under the general title of The 
Spirit of Prophecy, The Great Controversy Between Christ and Satan, From 
the Destruction of Jerusalem to the End of the Controversy, appeared in 
1884. The earlier book was considerably amplified, with a few quotations 
from secular historians (though the sources were not identified). The 
French Revolution was now treated for the first time in a chapter entitled 
"The Two Witnesses," which was primarily an exposition of biblical 
prophecy and made no pretense of dealing adequately with the Revolution. 
The chapter was five and a half pages long. 

The book sold well, especially to non-Adventists, and Ellen White be- 
gan to lay plans for revising and enlarging it once again. In 1885 she found 
an opportunity to do so, for she and her son William, having been asked by 
the church leaders to visit the European missions, moved to the Adventist 
publishing house in Basel, Switzerland, where she remained until the au- 
tumn of 1887. During this period she had access to the library, well stocked 
with historical works, of the late J. N. Andrews, who had been the first 
Adventist missionary in Europe until his death in 1883. 

When the new edition of The Great Controversy was published in 1888, 
it was liberally sprinkled with long quotations from historians, but again 
the sources were not identified. "In some cases where a historian has so 
grouped together events as to afford, in brief, a comprehensive view of the 
subject, or has summarized details in a convenient manner, his words have 
been quoted," Mrs. White explained in her preface. "Except in a few in- 
stances, no specific credit has been given, since they are not quoted for the 
purpose of citing that writer as authority, but because his statement affords 
a ready and forcible presentation of the subject." In 1888 the chapter, now 
retitled "The Bible and the French Revolution," filled twenty-four pages, 
and, in addition to biblical prophecies and general moral reflections, it in- 
cluded full descriptions of the persecution of the Albigenses, 5 the St. Bar- 
tholomew Massacre, the worship of the "Goddess of Reason," and the 
Reign of Terror. 

Later, in 1911, Mrs. White stated that the major modifications in the 
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book were the result of new visions. "While writing the manuscript of 
Great Controversy I was often conscious of the presence of the angels of 
God," she said. "And many times the scenes about which I was writing 
were presented to me anew in visions of the night, so that they were fresh 
and vivid in my mind." 6 

The 1888 edition went through numerous printings until, in 1911, when 
new plates were required, Mrs. White contributed some final revisions. 
Mainly these were notes identifying the sources of quoted material (though 
some of the quotations could no longer be traced and thus remained un- 
identified) and a few corrections of historical facts. The basic structure of 
the book, however, was not changed from 1888, and this 1911 edition re- 
mains the standard text of The Great Controversy. 

II 

It should be evident from even this sketchy summary of the book's pub- 
lication history that the most crucial period in its development was 1885-88, 
during which time it was expanded by nearly a third of its 1884 length 
through the interpolation of large amounts of historical material, much of 
it quoted verbatim. Fortunately, at least some of these quotations could 
still be identified in 1911, and so it is possible for us now to retrace Mrs. 
White's steps in the revising of "The Bible and the French Revolution" and 
to examine the sources she used for this particular chapter. The 1911 notes 
list the following: 

Sir Walter Scott, The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte; 1 
George R. Gleig, The Great Collapse, Blackwood's Magazine;* 
James A. Wylie, The History of Protestantism; 9 
L. A. Thiers, History of the French Revolution; 10 

Philippe Buchez and Pierre Roux, Collection of Parliamentary History; 11 
J. H. Merle D'Aubigne, History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of 
Calvin; 12 

Guillaume de Felice, History of the Protestants of France; 13 
Henry White, The Massacre of St. Bartholomew; 1 * 

Archibald Alison, History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revo- 
lution in m.DCC.lxxxix to the Restoration of the Bourbons in m.dcccxv." 

The question I wish to raise is this: Do these historians have any attitude 
or bias in common which might explain why Ellen White was attracted to 
them? 

Sir Walter Scott, upon whom, more than any other historian (judging 
by the frequency and length of the citations) , Mrs. White leaned heavily in 
this chapter, was not primarily a historian, of course, but rather the author 
of enormously popular historical novels. The biography of Napoleon was 
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undertaken during the final years of Scott's life in order to offset large 
debts, and accordingly it was written in great haste and with a minimum of 
accuracy. In a one-year period Scott was able to produce the massive nine- 
volume work (printed in small type), thereby earning for himself 18,000 
pounds. His secretary, then an inexperienced young man, later described 
how he and Scott both wrote for twelve hours every day in the latter's li- 
brary, even eating meals at their desks to save time. Occasionally Scott's 
writing hand would tire, and he would then dictate rapidly to his com- 
panion, hardly interrupting the flow of words as he plucked various books 
from the shelves. 16 

The resulting biography, marred by both careless research and Scott's 
strong Tory bias, was very poorly received by reviewers. The Eclectic Re- 
view observed that Scott had "an extremely superficial knowledge" of his 
subject and "marks of haste are everywhere manifest" in the book. The 
Monthly Review found it to be "a signal and palpable failure." 17 

Mrs. White's other major source in "The Bible and the French Revolu- 
tion," James A. Wylie, was a Scottish writer and editor who, in his own 
words, devoted his life to "the exposure of papal errors and the clear and 
fervid counter exposition of the principles of the Reformation." 18 Among 
his other works were The Papal Hierarchy: An Exposure of the Tactics of 
Rome for the Overthrow of the Liberty and Christianity of Great Britain 
(1878) and The Jesuits, Their Moral Maxims, and Plots against Kings, 
Nations and Churches (1881). If his hatred of the papacy was marked, 
Wylie's admiration for Protestantism was so pronounced that he could not 
write on the subject without becoming lyrical. Consider this passage from 
the first chapter of his first volume of History of Protestantism: 

Protestantism is not solely the outcome of human progress ; it is no mere principle 
of perfectibility inherent in humanity. . . . Protestantism is a principle which has its 
origin outside human society; it is a Divine graft on the intellectual and moral nature 
of man, whereby new vitalities and forces are introduced into it, and the human 
stem yields henceforth a nobler fruit. It is the descent of a heaven-born influence 
which allies itself with all the instincts and powers of the individual, with all the laws 
and cravings of society, and which, quickening both the individual and the social 
being into new life, and directing their efforts to nobler objects, permits the highest 
development of which humanity is capable, and the fullest possible accomplishment 
of all its grand ends. In a word, Protestantism, is revived Christianity [p. 2]. 

Clearly, here is a man not to be trusted when he describes the Catholic per- 
secution of French Protestants. 

George Gleig, the author of the Blackwood's article, also possessed a 
strong conservative bent. His chief contribution to British public life was 
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an attack on the Reform Bill of 1832, which extended voting privileges to 
the middle class. 19 (Blackwood's itself, incidentally, was one of the leading 
Tory quarterlies in Britain.) The passage from Gleig's article quoted by 
Mrs. White (a sweeping moral condemnation of the French people: 
"France is the only nation in the world concerning which the authentic rec- 
ord survives, that as a nation she lifted her hand in open rebellion against 
the Author of the universe.") is part of a violently anti-French diatribe. 
Specifically, Gleig was urging British military or diplomatic intervention 
against the French on the Continent, and his low opinion of French morals 
appears to be the natural outgrowth of a firmly held political conviction. 

Similarly, Sir Archibald Alison, an uncompromising Scottish Tory who 
believed in the necessity of Negro slavery, retired from public life in 1830 
in order to warn the world through the pages of Blackwood's of "the many 
evils impending from democracy and the Reform Bill." 20 In the preface to 
his History of Europe, a book which Mrs. White quoted twice in "The 
Bible and the French Revolution," Alison explained his philosophy of his- 
tory, which accounted for France's turmoil by attributing it to "the conse- 
quences of democratic ascendency." Nevertheless, he said, "the principal 
actors were overruled by an unseen power" — which means, as The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography has remarked, that he wished "to prove that 
Providence was on the side of the Tories." 

Another monarchist, antirevolutionary (albeit somewhat more impar- 
tial) historian to whom Ellen White turned was Louis Adolphe Thiers, 
who near the end of his life served as president of the French Republic. 
"The faults of the book [Thiers' History of the French Revolution}," de- 
clares G. P. Gooch, "are that its view was external, that its author never 
realised the importance of obtaining new material, and that it was con- 
ceived and executed as an incident in a political campaign." 21 

The other historians quoted by Mrs. White — Buchez, White, D'Au- 
bigne, 22 and de Felice — need not be discussed here, since her citations from 
their books are brief and primarily factual. The ones mentioned previously 
are cited at length, and their political, social, and religious attitudes (as 
revealed in the passages she quoted) seem to receive her approval. 

It is significant that to a man they possessed strong antipathies against 
Catholicism and democracy. All of these historians (with the exception of 
Gleig, whose article in 1870 is unmistakably an anachronism, and Wylie, 
who had a special Protestant ax to grind) belong to an earlier "romantic" 
historical school whose work had been largely discredited by the time Mrs. 
White was revising The Great Controversy in 1885. It is not helpful, there- 
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fore, to repeat the familiar assertion that she was merely illustrating her 
generalizations with quotations from the best historical scholarship of her 
generation. The fact is that she appears not to have been familiar with any 
of the important work that had been done on the Revolution in the latter 
half of the century and that she relied instead on older historical treatments 
that were strong on moral fervor and weak on factual evidence. 23 

Ill 

On the other hand, it is fruitless to point out the many discrepancies be- 
tween facts and interpretations in The Great Controversy and our present 
knowledge of the French Revolution, for we cannot demand that Mrs. 
White should have written in 1888 from the perspective of the late twen- 
tieth century. Suffice it to say that if she were writing her book today, her 
view of French history would probably be considerably less simplistic. 24 
But I think it is not unreasonable to ask how accurately and fairly Mrs. 
White used the materials which were actually available to her in J. N. An- 
drews' library. 

First, there is the old question of plagiarism, which I decline to regard 
as a major issue (at least in connection with this chapter). I fully agree 
with Nichol that Mrs. White's unacknowledged borrowings were not done 
with dishonest intent and probably reflect the looser literary ethics of the 
nineteenth century. The following is an example of the close paraphrases 
which one finds occasionally in the chapter: 



For seven days the massacre was 
continued in Paris, the first 
three with inconceivable fury. 
And it was not confined to the 
city itself, but by special 
order of the king, was extended 
to all the provinces and towns 
where Protestants were found. 



For seven days the massacres were 
continued in Paris, and the first 
three especially with unabating fury. 
Nor were they confined within the 
walls of the city. In pursuance of 
orders sent from the court, they were 
extended to all provinces and cities 
where Protestants were found. 



Great Controversy ( 191 1 ) , p. 272. Wylie, volume two, p. 604. 

However, on the larger question of Mrs. White's intellectual, rather than 
verbal, indebtedness to her sources, it must be said that she followed them 
very closely and drew most of her material from only a few pages in each. 
It is difficult, therefore, to know how to interpret Mrs. White's statement 
that these scenes are based primarily on visions. 

It is true that the early part of the chapter is a discussion of the prophetic 
significance of the French Revolution and that the final pages offer moral 
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generalizations on the decline of France. But the central section of "The 
Bible and the French Revolution," which is entirely historical, I have com- 
pared line by line with her sources — where they are known — and I do 
not find a single detail which is not also present in them. Even her moral 
perspective is shared by the historians she consulted. Except for a few broad 
generalizations about the Albigenses, Mrs. White provided no connected 
historical narrative in 1884; this appeared only after she had been reading 
in Andrews' library, and then every fact, every observation, came from 
printed sources. I do not know, of course, whether the same pattern of 
literary development would hold true for the other historical chapters in 
The Great Controversy. 

Another matter which Arthur White has discussed at great length is the 
factual errors in the 1888 edition that were corrected in 1911. An example 
which he cites is the statement made in 1888 that the beginning of the St. 
Bartholomew Massacre was signaled by the tolling of "the great palace 
bell." It was pointed out to Mrs. White that this was inaccurate, and in 
1911 the phrase was changed to "a bell" (p. 272). One must certainly 
agree with Arthur White that the mistake is a trivial one and not worth be- 
coming agitated about; but his treatment of this particular revision is, in a 
sense, misleading, because he implies that the change was made as a result 
of new information on the subject which became available between 1888 
and 1911. 

In fact, the error was a result of a simple misreading by Mrs. White of 
her original source before 1888. Wylie (volume two, p. 600), upon whom 
Mrs. White was drawing at this point in the chapter, wrote that "the signal 
for the massacre was to be the tolling of the great bell of the Palace of Jus- 
tice." Two pages later in his book, Wylie explained that in the event it was 
the bell of St. Germain 1'Auxerois which was rung. Obviously Mrs. White 
had read the first statement but not the second, for she displayed confusion 
also about the time of night when the bell sounded. 

This is not the only instance I have found of carelessness by Mrs. White 
in transcribing material from her sources. I am not speaking, of course, of 
minor changes in wording or punctuation, for these are not worth our 
notice; but obvious inaccuracies of fact, in their cumulative effect, under- 
mine the historical basis of the chapter. In 1888, for example, Mrs. White 
wrote of "the breviaries of the Old and New Testaments," a statement 
which was later corrected to read "breviaries, missals, and the Old and New 
Testaments" (1911 edition, p. 276). This is an error in transcription which 
would be made by someone unfamiliar with the nature of breviaries. 
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Most of her errors, however, are in the direction of exaggeration. In 1888 
she had spoken of the "millions" who died in the French Revolution; in 
1911 this was scaled down to "multitudes" (p. 284) . An even more reveal- 
ing inaccuracy is one which was never corrected. In the sixteenth century, 
she wrote, "thousands upon thousands of Protestants found safety in flight" 
from France (1911 edition, p. 278). Then the following paragraph is a 
lengthy quotation from Wylie. Had she read Wylie more carefully, she 
would have noticed, immediately preceding the statement which she quoted, 
this sentence: "Meanwhile another, and yet another, rose up and fled, till 
the band of self-confessed and self-expatriated disciples of the Gospel 
swelled to between 400 and 500" (Wylie, volume two, p. 212) . Wylie him- 
self is given to hyperbole in discussing Catholic persecutions; and when one 
compounds his exaggerations with Mrs. White's, the distance from his- 
torical reality is very great indeed. 25 

Still another issue that must concern us is whether Mrs. White consist- 
ently omitted or suppressed certain kinds of evidence which she found in 
her sources. She stated repeatedly, of course, that she was not writing bal- 
anced history but only a theological interpretation of history. So it should 
hardly surprise us that she treated the French Revolution entirely from a 
religious standpoint; she did not take into account any political, social, or 
economic forces operating in the Old Regime. It might be pointed out that 
such a vision of history is as incomplete, in its own way, as a complete denial 
of the importance of religious and moral factors in human affairs would be. 
However, I am not competent to enter into a general discussion of Mrs. 
White's theory of history, and therefore I will restrict my remarks to two 
specific cases in "The Bible and the French Revolution" in which I find 
significant omissions, the effect of both being to exaggerate the role of 
Catholic clergymen in the attack on religious institutions and ideals. 

To give a striking example of the irreligious spirit of the Revolution, 
Mrs. White quoted a blasphemous remark by a person she called "one of 
the priests of the new order." The clear implication is that this individual 
is one of the "apostate priests" to whom she had referred earlier on the 
same page. Yet Alison (volume two, p. 90), from whom she borrowed this 
anecdote, merely identified the speaker as "the comedian Monort." A cleric 
he was not, except perhaps in some extravagantly metaphorical sense. 

Another story, which she found in Scott, was altered basically in its 
significance by a similar omission of an important detail. The Scott quota- 
tion as printed in The Great Controversy (1911 edition, p. 274) is as fol- 
lows: 
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[The] constitutional bishop of Paris was brought forward to play the principal part 
in the most impudent and scandalous farce ever acted in the face of a national rep- 
resentation. . . . He was brought forward in full procession, to declare to the Conven- 
tion that the religion which he had taught so many years was, in every respect, a piece 
of priestcraft, which had no foundation either in history or sacred truth. He dis- 
owned, in solemn and specific terms, the existence of the Deity to whose worship he 
had been consecrated, and devoted himself in the future to the homage of liberty, 
equality, virtue, and morality. He then laid on the table his episcopal decorations, and 
received a fraternal embrace from the president of the Convention. Several apostate 
priests followed the example of this prelate. 

And here are the sentences deleted by Mrs. White: "It is said that the 
leaders of the scene had some difficulty in inducing the bishop to comply 
with the task assigned him, which, after all, he executed, not without pres- 
ent tears and subsequent remorse. But he did play the part prescribed" 
(volume one, p. 172). Certainly our attitude toward the bishop is trans- 
formed by the knowledge that he performed the act under duress and wept 
as he did it; yet Mrs. White, probably because she wished to underline the 
apostasy of the Catholic Church, did not reveal these crucial facts to us. 

IV 

I am sure that I do not understand all the implications of the evidence 
which has come to light in this study of a chapter in The Great Controversy. 
For my part, I will hazard only a few cautiously phrased conclusions and 
leave the larger issues to the theologians. 

First, it was not mere modesty that led Mrs. White to disclaim any cre- 
dentials as a historian; we must take her at her word in this matter. 26 To 
treat The Great Controversy as history is to ignore the book's fundamen- 
tally theological character. 

Second, the traditional Adventist understanding of the nature of her in- 
spiration does not adequately explain the processes we have seen at work in 
this chapter. It simply will not suffice to say that God showed her the broad 
outline of events and she then filled in the gaps with her readings. In the 
case of the French Revolution, there was no "broad outline" until she had 
read the historians. 

Third, I hope that this study has demonstrated the great need in our 
church for a serious, concerted reexamination of the writings of Ellen G. 
White. It is not an exaggeration to say that, in a scholarly sense, we know 
next to nothing about her books. More than fifty years have passed since her 
death. Surely it is time for us to recognize that the author of the books we 
have all read since childhood was a very human, godly woman who lived 
in a particular age and interpreted history with a particular set of assump- 
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tions. She did not, one must conclude, escape the intellectual influences and 
limitations that are experienced by every man and woman. But these are 
part of what it means to be a human being. And one suspects that most 
Seventh-day Adventists could more readily respect and understand a falli- 
ble, imperfect Ellen White than the superhuman saint that the church has 
often given them in the past. 
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Lefebvre, The Coming of the French Revolution; R. R. Palmer, translator 
(Princeton University Press 1947) . 

25 This particular error by Mrs. White is an interesting one, because it is possible 
to reconstruct how she misread Wylie. Wylie cites the 400 or 500 "self-ex- 
patriated disciples of the Gospel" and then goes on to assert: "The men who 
were now fleeing from France were the first to tread a path which was to be 
trodden again and again by hundreds of thousands of their countrymen in years 
to come. During the following two centuries and [a] half these scenes were 
renewed at short intervals." Mrs. White reduces all of this information to one 
sentence and thereby distorts it: "Thousands upon thousands found safety in 
flight; and this continued for two hundred and fifty years after the opening of 
the Reformation." In other words, Mrs. White removes Wylie's "hundreds of 
thousands" of Protestant exiles from "the following two centuries and [a] half" 
and instead places this enormous group in the sixteenth century. 
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26 In a letter officially approved by Mrs. White, her son wrote: "Mother has never 
claimed to be an authority on history. The things which she has written out, are 
descriptions of flash-light pictures and other representations given her regarding 
the actions of men, and the influence of these actions upon the work of God for 
the salvation of men, with views of past, present, and future history in its rela- 
tion to this work. In connection with the writing out of these views, she has 
made use of good and clear historical statements to help make plain to the 
reader the things which she is endeavoring to present." (Arthur White, Ellen G. 
White as an Historian, appendix, p. 4.) 



The "Spirit of Prophecy" 



RICHARD B. LEWIS 



While I was a book editor at the Pacific Press, I eliminated from manu- 
scripts the expression Spirit of Prophecy as applied to Ellen G. White or to 
her writings, and I continue to refrain from this usage in all personal dis- 
course. Here are the reasons. 

The expression commonly used to mean the writings of Ellen White, as 
in "We study the Bible and the Spirit of Prophecy," is a logical anomaly in 
that the words for cause or source are used for the result. That is, the Spirit 
of Prophecy, the Holy Spirit, which inspires prophetic utterance, is not the 
hooks; it is the cause or source of the books. At times we err in associating 
the expression with Ellen White as a person. Obviously Ellen White was 
not the Spirit of Prophecy but was inspired by it. 

Again, the expression "Bible and writings of the Spirit of Prophecy" is 
ambiguous and confusing, because the Spirit of Prophecy, the Holy Spirit 
which inspires the prophet, did not confine this animation to Ellen White 
alone but included Moses, Malachi, John, and all the rest. Thus, the writ- 
ings of the Spirit of Prophecy include the Bible and the works of Ellen 
White — in short, the literary products of all inspired writers. 

If we are after precision of expression, we must use the term Spirit of 
Prophecy to refer to the Holy Spirit or, by a sort of metonymy, to the Spirit- 
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